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Editorial 


Tue problem that Dr. E. A. Savage introduced in our last issue may well be one of the crucial 
debates of this winter. When it is remembered that there was a time, as our writer in Letters 
on Our Affairs asserts, when it was thought inadvisable for a public librarian to be Hon. 
Secretary of the Library Association, we can see that times have changed. There is no 
doubt that the Brighton Conference showed the impossibility of adequate discussion of 
purely professional matters when authority members are present. The manner of achieving 
what many desire, and yet to retain the goodwill of intelligent authority members, is what 
has to be determined. 
* * * * * * 

We have commented before on the fact that never in library history have there been so 
many openings in librarianship. Every week the T.L.S.and the Municipal Journal carry a number 
of advertisements of vacancies at salaries which before the 1914-19 war, would have made the 
heart of most chief librarians miss a beat. The stand-still of the recent war years is the cause 
but, it would seem that it will be some time yet before ‘‘ the market is saturated ” with 
experienced, qualified men. There is much leeway to make up and there is not a librarian who 
is quitting his post who could not write a staggering report upon the deficiencies of his service. 
So, even if there will be delay with new buildings and extensions, and we think there must 
be, there will be work enough to employ the industry and skill of the new chiefs and their 
Staffs. The higher salaries in libraries are balanced by the cost of living, which is said to be 
about twice what it was in 1939 but, added to this, are the somewhat lofty expectations of 
youngsters leaving school today. The general division of the National Charter is already 
quite inadequate to attract boys and girls to any municipal service ; commerce offers much 
more in the dearth of juvenile workers. Some revision is probably urgent. 

Many schemes for the arrangement of fiction have been propounded, usually, we infer, 
in order to save the time of readers who want detective or western or historical or other 
novels. We have indeed been informed by a hospitals librarian of readers—women—who 
have asked, ‘* Have you got a dirty book ?”” No one, we think, has until now issued a list 
of books so arranged, with a theory other than the one we have mentioned. Mr. Howard 
Halliday’s list is a neat pocket affair with the sort of divisions we have mentioned. The bulk 
of readers—and that bulk he suggests is a fraction of the community—are so unliterary that 
they cannot discriminate authorship or any other intrinsic factor in books. The guide he 
provides will show them the varying attractions of the field and so lead them along their 
native low levels to some appreciation of the richness of imaginative literature. It is a serious 
indiétment of our education system and of our past librarianship. The method, however, may 
have dangers. People do read in grooves in spite of our author’s denial and his list will help 
them all along them, but it does also show them that other grooves, equally attractive, lie 
parallel to their own. Some librarians, and library authorities—and the promoters of two- 
penny emporia—may question if this is the work of the public library at all; but anything 
that increases intelligence in reading deserves consideration. Do our readers think Mr. 
Halliday’s method does this ? The question is worth debate. 

A visit to Chaucer House at lunch time is an interesting experience. Many years ago, in 
fact in 1915, one of our correspondents, who had migrated from London to the North, 
advocated a club for librarians in London and even described a visit to an imaginary club 
there. Incidentally, it appears that the only folk he failed to meet in it were librarians. It is 
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a measure of our progress that now, from twelve to two, at least ninety librarians, students 
and guests lunch at Chaucer House and, in furnishing and most amenities, that place is in effect 
our professional club. There one can usually meet at least one well known librarian. Do all 
our non-London colleagues really know that they are welcome in their own professional 


home ? 


\n examiner has expressed very strongly the view that one of the main sorrows of his 
life is the execrable handwriting of many candidates. We are reminded of a note found on a 
paper (as we are told) in Jast’s handwriting which appeared to be as indecipherable as was 
Hieratic before the discovery of the Rosetta Stone. That it meant something his fellow 
examiner, to whom it was direéted, was convinced, and by patient endurance at last inferred 
the words, “‘ I am loth to pass a candidate with such ill handwriting.” However true or 
apochryphal the story may be, the moral is there. It is a grave discourtesy for any librarian to 
write an indecipherable hand, and in candidates for the profession, intolerable. So our examiner 
thinks. To them we need say no more than that. They will infer that their chances may be 
gravely reduced. To their seniors we would say: insist upon library handwriting from the 
beginning with your new assistants. There is a perfect model in Brown’s Manual and copies of 
it have been reprinted separately by Libraco. We do not advocate that exclusively, but 
apparently some insistence is necessary as the “‘ Grammar ” Schools of today seem to hold the 
opinion that their pupils will always be in a position to dictate or to type their work and the 
learning of good writing can safely be left to others. In libraries this would be nonsense and, 
it may be, expensive nonsense. 

Specimen Pages for Record Publications is the title of a 12-page pamphlet issued as number 2 
of its Publications Pamphlet Series by the British Records Association. It gives specimen 
pages in Caslon Old Face, Old Style Italic, Aldine Bembo 11 pt., Baskerville 10 pt., and 
so on, which show clearly how a good type-page for the presentation of records and tran- 
scriptions of them can be produced. This reminds us that on October 14th Mr. 
Hilary Jenkinson inaugurated the new course in Archives which is now a special part of the 
University of London School of Librarianship with a lecture on The English Archivists. 
This new venture had been long desired although some may wonder if the need is very great. 
\lready since its inception there have been courses at the School on Palaeography and 
\rchives ; indeed, for some years Mr. Jenkinson was himself the lecturer. The recent 
utterance by interested persons that the public library is not a suitable depository for Archives 
also comes to our mind as a specially reprehensible ignoring of the fact that in many places 
only libraries have done this work and the public librarian has been the only Archivist. The 
division of the sources of history from its literary expression in books is not a happy suggestion. 
Even in libraries, however, in the development that may confidently be anticipated, there 
will be room for at least one trained Archivist. The new School should therefore be most 


useful to them. 


1 Reader's Guide to Books, the little monthly of the Providence Public Library, is one of 
the welcome connexions we have with a library that has played a great part in the development 
of American librarianship and has had, as its former librarian for fifty-two years, William E. 
Foster. For the past twenty-five years it has been in the librarianship of Clarence E. Sherman ; 
and the July number of the Gade is an account of him and his service, giving just those facts 
that people will like to know about a very active, eloquent and obviously able librarian, who 
links his library with every local society and much intellectual and social work. Incidentally, 
his hobbies are a week-end farm, sailing, collecting Masefield, and amateur theatricals. He is 
a Trustee of his Alma Mater, Trinity College in Hartford, from which in 1941 he received an 
honorary degree. A list of books and articles from Mr. Sherman’s contributions to library 
literature occupies two pages. The tiny bulletin is not a list of books, but deals with one or 
two things that are thought to be quite outstanding. Incidentally, we read that “* A soft, 
vreen lawn, bordered by leafy shrubs, with comfortable chairs at parasol-shaded tables is a 
good place to read on a warm afternoon, or to relax with a book or magazine during a lunch 
hour.” Providence, with 500,000 volumes, is the second largest public library in New England. 
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Wr analyse our issues and paint statistical pictures of reading trends, but have we any clear 
conception of the basic attitude of our readers to books ?- The purposeful reader—the reader 
who knows what he wants and will ask for it—does give us that satisfaétion. But what of the 
others ? It is all too obvious that the bulk of readers—as many as four-fifths of the 25 per cent 
who use public libraries—come to us for ‘a book to read.” To most of them that means 
fiction. 

Should not our service be based on a clearer realisation of the numerical preponderance 
of this class of reader and a consequent closer enquiry into their approach to books and 
reading. Such enquiry produces some surprising and depressing evidence. Our great 
familiarity with books predisposes us to find in others who read books a degree of that 
familiarity. Instead we find much complete ignorance. Consider the probable array of answers 
to the following questions to be asked in a possible survey of library reading :— 

Do you read book reviews ? If so, where ? 

What kind of book do you like 7 Can you name an author who writes that kind of 
book ? 

Do you know the name of avy Modern author ? 

Do you habitually choose books by their title ? 

Can you say how the novels in the library are arranged on the shelves ? 

These and many other questions, equally preposterous at first sight—but I challenge you 
to ask them of your readers—would confirm my worst forebodings on the attitude of the 
casual reader. Some such readers have that measure of consciousness of books and reading 
which enables them to get benefit from the library. Quite a number are busy, educated people 
who read specialist books on their own subjects, but are at a loss when choosing a book for 
week-end reading. But very many of them have no conception of reading as we know it. 
They are a solid phalanx of seekers after ‘* a nice book” whose unconcern and ignorance 
shames us. Yet they are part of that ** enlightened” minority who use the public library, 
as compared with an even greater proportion of the public who do not read books at all. 

I have been struggling to state the problem as I see it, after many years of refusing to see 
it as a problem at all. Faced squarely, it is this: A large number, perhaps in some areas a 
majority, Of readers are using public libraries so unintelligently as scarcely to justify our work, 
and certainly not our qualifications, nor our claims. It is not wholly a problem of fiction 
provision, though its main roots and growth are in the influence of fiétion reading. It is a 
State of affairs more easily seen from outside our book-lined cloisters, and is a constant menace 
to the proper recognition of the worth of public libraries. Do we see our funétion broadly 
enough to combat it ? 

The complete solution must wait on years of formal education, but already we are 
attacking it in some directions. Both display and reading lists have done much in compara- 
tively few years to make readers more aware of books as a means of satisfying their real needs. 
\ most helpful aspect, at this stage, is that readers are so amenable to suggestion. Bewildered 
in a library, they will turn even to other readers for questionable recommendations. This is a 
job surely for our readers’ advisers, requiring skill in personal approach equal to the technical 
skill of assisting the serious student. This is not popularisation. It is education ; admittedly 
at a fairly low level, but still at a level beyond the achievement of elementary and even high 
school education of the past. 

\nother main approach is by the exploitation of fiction as worth while instead of as a 
section we are ashamed of. A basic step ts to provide a guide to fiction writers, in divisions 
according to types of books : the novel proper, detective stories, country stories, short Stories, 
etc. Libraries who have produced such a guide agree that it has proved the most needed 
and most welcome of all the library publications. It fixes the attention on authors (so necessary) 
and does aét as a Stimulus to the casual reader to apply some direction in choosing a book, 
To the younger reader it makes reading even more of the adventure it should be, providing a 
chart for thousands of explorations and discoveries. It is significant that the fi€tion guide has 
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been acclaimed more enthusiastically by school teachers than by any other section of the 
community. 

To say that such a list tends to keep readers in grooves is superficial in the extreme. 
To the intelligent, book-conscious reader, it is a useful guide, an aid to memory and an 
invitation to read more widely. As for the other readers, they are not in grooves ! They are 
groping in the complete darkness of the abyss into which they have been precipitated by a 
mere ability to read and nothing more. The fiction guide may well be the life-line which, 
if grasped, can pull them out of the darkness—or suficiently far to glimpse whence the light 
comes. 

The classified guide to fiction writers can be followed up in various ways—by displays 
of small subjeé& groupings of novels and other books, or works of individual novelists ; and 
best of all by short, attractive, duplicated, annotated lists of good novels intermingled with the 
readable type of non-fiction books. Make sure that such books are likely to dispel the distrust 
which we ourselves have thrust upon the artificial non-fiction grouping. 

Many times I have been told that “ you cannot improve the standards of taste of adult 
readers.” Though I don’t believe it, | see these efforts as being directed to a much more basic 
and elementary end. If we can encourage our library users to be more self-conscious in their 
attitude to books, to exercise in their choice of reading more direction based on the real merit 
of books, then we shall have fulfilled a true educational function in our own right. 


Mr. Super 
By A. G. S. Ensen, A.L.A. (Branch Supervisor, Swansea Public Libraries) 


‘Tuere is little information in professional literature concerning the duties and responsibilities 
of a superintendent, inspector or supervisor of branch libraries, and it may be thought that 
such a post could easily be dispensed with. So thinks Dr. Savage, ‘‘ Room on the staff can be 
found for a displayer by getting rid of that perambulating functionary the superintendent, or inspector of 
branches. What are Mr. Super’s duties? He selects and buys books. But heads of branch libraries, 
if other than mechanic librarians, can select with greater knowledge of readers’ wants, while the accession 


department co-ordinates. All the business, secretarial and accounting, for branches filters through bis 
hands, when it could be managed better in the general office by people skilled in these crafts. What is left 
for Super ?—only a certain amount of overlooking...” (*) 


\s many large library systems employ a superintendent of branch libraries, the statement 
that such dignitaries should be got rid of is one of two things, either it is a very important 
observation and we therefore owe one more debt to Dr. Savage for continuing to lead us, even 
in retirement, in a progressive march, or, it is a humorous aside, a whimsical twist of an 
original mind. | believe it to be the latter case. 

It is quite true that Mr. Super seleéts and buys books generally, that all the business, 
secretarial and accounting for branches filters through his hands and that he has a certain 
amount of overlooking to perform. Quite true, but how deadly a half-truth can be ! Each of 
us breathes, eats and sleeps, but some of us go a little beyond these accomplishments and it is 
really surprising how far beyond some of us go. 

[ would quote the following, ‘* Superintendent (Inspector) of Branches.—his librarian acts 
as a liaison officer between the chief librarian and the branch librarian in systems where there are many 
branch libraries. tle must be qualified to assess the work of each library and co-ordinate the whole branch 
system, lo arrange lime theets, examine into the performance of the assi stants, judge their capacity and 
‘raining, and bring out the initiative of branch librarians and assistants, advise as to the books required 
in particular localities ; and, in general, make the units of the system smooth-working parts of a homo- 
geneous whole.” (*) This quotation seems to infer that there is just a little more in Mr. Super’s 
work than Dr. Savage would have us believe. 


Let us examine the position and see what Mr. Super does, that is a real Mr. Super. 
Pirstly, the selection and buying of books. Not in all cases does Mr. Super perform this task 
since in some systems, branch librarians do the actual selection. However, the more vital 
operation of co-ordination of choices is done by Mr. Super, so that for each branch library, 
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(a) the budget is kept balanced and the money spent consistently throughout the year, (+) the 
ordering and distribution of copies of the same work are commensurate with price and 
estimated use, (¢) the additions to stock are catholic and form a progressive foundation, and 
(d) a syStem of safe-guarding against duplicated ordering is created, particularly important 
today when delivery of orders is apt to be piece-meal and spasmodic. 

Secondly, Mr. Super is responsible for seeing that branch timetables are stri@tly adhered 
to and he must be ready to counter those continual exasperating difficulties caused by sudden 
illnesses, holidays, changes and last minute appeals for time off. 

Tn these days of shortage of staff, timetables are often a nightmare ! 

Thirdly, Mr. Super is responsible for the co-ordination of stock withdrawals from 
branches, that is, (a) stock to be destroyed—not so easy in these days of irreplaceable items, 
(b) Stock to be withdrawn into a central reserve pool collection, (¢) stock to be withdrawn for 
use in other branches or departments, (d) stock to be withdrawn for binding—another uneasy 
task in these days of delayed returns and greatly added binding costs—, and (¢) stock to be 
withdrawn in co-ordinated display work. 

Fourthly, Mr. Super is responsible for seeing that branch libraries conform to a set 
policy regarding rules and regulations, economies—particularly those of fuel and light, 
cleanliness, attractiveness, satisfaction so soon as possible of special desiderata, and the 
maintenance of the highest standard of public service, more vital today than ever before. 

Fifthly, Mr. Super is responsible for extension work at branch libraries, or at least the 
organization behind it. Reading and discussion groups, cinematograph and gramophone 
programmes and all that can be achieved so that the libraries are in the forefront of communal 
activities and social service, does not just happen. Work and very hard work lies behind 
successful extension projects. 

Sixthly, Mr. Super sees to it that branch staffs are wielded into a well-oiled machine, 
ironing out the petty complaints, grievances and jealousies ; sees that a team-spirit is inculcated 
amongst branch Staffs so that the fullest advantage is taken of experience, mistakes, brains and 
ideas ; and aéts as the link between other departments and the branches. Naturally, Mr. 
Super acts as liaison officer between the chief librarian and the lesser fry, but only so far as 
routine administration work is concerned. 

Branch staffs are on the same footing as the rest of the staff of any large system, the chief 
can always be seen on appointment. The personal relation between chief librarian and 
subordinates is not lessened nor imperilled in any way whatsoever, unless it is in the 
imagination. 

Finally, Mr. Super should be already a capable displayer, if not the complete artist, then 
at least knowing what he wants, capable of getting what he wants and would use the combined 
suggestions of the whole staff, in order to keep alive the stock. 

Of course, some Mr. Supers can become overwhelmed in a welter of small detail, such 
as the provision of dusters, polish, drawing pins and the hundred and one other impedimenta 
necessary at branch libraries, but such a state of affairs would display a lack of organization 
within the library system as a whole. Mr. Super would have only himself to blame if he 
becomes a general faétotum instead of a director. 

Do away with Mr. Super ? By all means, if his tasks and responsibilities can, not only be 
shouldered by our already overburdened chiefs and deputies of large city systems, but can 
produce a smoother running machine than heretofore. One might ask at the same 
time that the chief dispenses with his private secretary, the Commanding Officer with his 
adjutant, or Mary with her little lamb. Mr. Super may be an evil, necessary or otherwise ; he 
most certainly is the Whipping boy, caught between the expressed displeasure of both chief and 
branch librarian when things go wrong, as they so very often do, and rarely receiving any 
praise, since commendation is for the chief on the system as a whole, or for the particular 
librarian whose branch pleases the chief ! 

Perhaps, Dr. Savage has been unfortunate in his Mr. Supers, or perhaps he preferred to 
keep his fingers in all the pies, or perhaps he was only joking after all. 


(*) Savage, E. A., Manual of Book Classification and Display. 1946, p. 213. 
(?) Brown, J. D., Manual of Library Economy. 5th ed. 1937, p. 84. 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear APPELICON, ‘WELCOME 

to our correspondence. You bear an ancient, honourable name in libraries. In your first 
excursion in the art of letter-writing you make what may be called allusive compliments to 
myself which are most agreeable to receive. [ am more used to the other sort of communica- 
tion. In any case, while | am grateful, | ask, at the same time, that you will avoid compliment 
because the partners in this correspondence are not a mutual admiration society. Not, indeed, 
that we refrain from saying the commendatory word when we see good, loyal work done by 
any library. It is good to give praise and benefits him who gives it far more than its recipient. 
If only this truth absolute were recognized universally, how much happier, more efficient 
the profession would be. Criticism is indispensable, but it should always be without acid 
and always written with the knowledge that infallibility and omniscience have not been 
vouchsafed to any of us. 

I cannot say why Letters are so much read and, at present, so much imitated. All three 
of our monthly professional journals have now an epistolary series. There is possibly a more 
intimate touch in this way of addressing our thoughts to a particular person who usually 
is known to us. This does not apply in your case but, if I judge aright, you will continue 
and will play by the rules of our game: they are, be frank and natural, praise things that are 
good, criticize mercilessly practices and ideas that are slovenly, unsocial and inimical to our 
work but, even in our most exasperated moments, even under the lash of criticism, write 
nothing that will hurt any individual. Those who want to be merely personal, as some 
seem to be even to the limits of the libellous, may be so over their signed names. Then they 
will do no great harm because the criticism can be judged in value by the source from which 
it comes. Words in themselves can be nasty but unless they tell unshakeable truths, they do 
no harm when they are written nastily by persons of no importance. If these points are 
observed, much can be done by this art of ours to ventilate our ageing machinery 
in librarianship. 

PROFESSIONALISM 
is the right, within understood bounds, of all professional men. There is an arcanum into 
which the layman may occasionally find admittance, where however he knows none of the 
history, the rules, or the spirit of the cult. This was so in the very early days of librarianship 
when librarian was also priest and judge; his rank and scholarship held him apart. That 
is now an echo of a world that no one would revive even if so visionary a thing were remotely 
possible ; but | often like to remind myself of what the librarian once was. 

Today, however, librarianship has come out into the highway, and to such effect that 
to some men only one kind of library and one sort of librarianship exist—albeit with many 
varieties within the one pattern. We are almost swamped with the public librarian in a 
democratic association. So much so that only by classification of the Library Association 
Council is it now possible to secure a minority of places for the librarians of State, university 
and special libraries. We now are doing better than we have done but much more is necessary. 
The whole professional organization must be so re-modelled that the public librarian has his 
own branch and the others have theirs. 

The stupid arrangement by which in such an association the youngest junior, who has 
joined only because the rules forbid him to sit our examinations otherwise, has exaétly the 
same voting power as the Principal of the British Museum, ought to be stopped as soon as 
may be. Tam not even in favour of Associates voting on examination or other educational 
matters; they are only partly qualified and therefore should hold no office, even voting 
power, in matters which are likely to be affected to their personal advantage or hindrance. 


\ PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
Dr. Ernest A. Savage’s article in the October Library World you have read of course 7 He 
ought to know. He has served on the L.A. Council longer than any living librarian except 
Mr. Sayers, but he has also been Hon. Secretary in the earlier formative period and we owe 
much to him. When therefore he tells us that library authority members have done little for 
libraries we have to listen, even if we think he intentionally exaggerates in order to point his 
argument. | can recall several prominent laymen whose support for libraries was invaluable, 
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Edward R. Home- Gall’s 
“THE OUTLAW MOUNTIE” 


A Canadian Adventure Story featuring Red 
Fang, a Lovable Husky-Dog 


(Cloth. 194 pages. Illus. 7/6) 


Note : This book is a Special Clear-Type 
Easy-to-read-Production. 


* * * 


Obtainable from all leading wholesalers or 
direct from publishers 
PANMURE PUBLICATIONS 
Nightingale Rd., Hampton, Middix. 
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even indispensable, to their founding and progress. Certainly an afterwards-librarian by his 
writings was a seminal influence in the founding of them at all, but Ewart and Brotherton, 
laymen both, were the men who got us the Act. Dr. Savage can search his own memory for 
men at Croydon, Bromley, Wallasey, Coventry and, surely, Edinburgh, who were his own 
supporters : men whom I guess he admired and even had affection for; although T don’t 
want to make my argument personal. If this is so, is it wise to bring about their exclusion ? 
They are not of our professional sanctuary, but they are somewhere in the congregation, 
Without them, except in purely technical matters, we shall do little. Our work is one in which 
the amateur can take delight—as he possibly cannot in drainage, assessment, housing, high- 
ways, police, and electricity. Shall we exclude him willingly - The Library Association, if 
there were no alternative to exclusion ; I mean, if it were that or nothing, had better remain 
as it is. 
Bur Ir Is Nor So 

and Association statesmanship can find the remedy for what, I agree, is the present unsatis- 
factory position. Dr. Savage avers that council members have lectured us ; they continue to 
do so. But they are the servants of their own electoral organizations. Have you heard a party 
boss going for a member who has dared to take a line not sanétioned by him ? The member 
naturally tries to pass on similar domination over the officer who, except when he is in the 
highest position—few librarians occupy it—is unable to answer back. This is not an Asso- 
ciation condition but part of the situation as between authority members and “ officials ” 
(officers, of course, are meant). At recent conferences, however, we have felt with some 
irritation that a number of the delegates are there with more than an eye upon their own local 
party and press and they do not contribute usefully to our knowledge. There must, neverthe- 
less, be some platform on which authority members can ventilate their own local performances 
(some of the accounts we have to listen to at Conferences must embarrass their librarians 
much) and their views of the universe, of other parties and of us. Let us recognize frankly 
that that is why many of them attend. Not all; there are men known to us all, of whom an 
example is Alderman | lenderson of Norwich, a party man if ever there was one, but a lover of 
libraries and one who does honour to librarianship. [It would be tragic to shut such a pioneer 


= War THEN ? 
you ask, The answer has been given by suggestion already. The L.A. Register can form the 
membership of an Institute of Librarians in affiliation with the Association. It can have its 
separate meetings and it can exclude those who are unqualified or are non-professional. It 
would govern training, examination, registration and all professional questions, technical or 
personal. [t need not upset the Library Association in any way; it would be an integral part 
of it. It can be commenced today or tomorrow, if we will. The need has been known for years. 
Librarians, however, are in some ways inert, or worse, undecided, and unsure of themselves. 
The Institute, as a separate organism, however, was suggested by R. A. Peddie and A. J. Philip 
thirty years ago. It found no favour then, but it was one of the suggestions that accelerated 
the adoption of registration. 

There are yet other things we shall discuss, | hope, Appelicon. Meanwhile, welcome and 

Vale! 
ERATOSTHENES. 
ie do not bold Our se ves re tponsivle jor thi opinions of the writers of Ls TERS ‘ON Our A FF AIRS,” 
—bditor, Tar Lisrary Worvp. 


Note 


The suggestion has been made that organized librarianship in this country, which means 
the Library Association, should provide a sum of money for the systematic provision of 
hospitality. In simpler words, a fund to enable us to invite overseas and foreign library 
guests to come to this country to make better acquaintance. We have much to learn from one 
another. How the money would be raised we do not know as, to do this in a worthy manner, 
would not be a cheap matter. Perhaps the British Council, whose own work is to promote 
his very type of work, could be asked to help, because, with the doubtful exception of teachers, 
to one influences his community more direétly than the librarian who is really doing his work, 
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Personal News 

Miss M. Pryse, Senior Assistant, Rotherham 
Public Library, to be Chief Assistant-Librarian, 
Chesterfield Public Library. 

Miss E. Lenthall, Specialist Assistant, 
Students’ Postal Service, West Riding County 
Library, to be Reference Librarian, Chester- 
ficld Public Library. 

Mr. R. L. W. Collison, \merican 
Library of Information, to be Reference 
Librarian, Westminster Public Libraries. 

Miss M. A. Peatman, A.L.A., Boston, Lincs., 
to be Library Assistant, Westminster Public 
Libraries. 


Topicalities 
Edited by 

BETHNAL GREEN reports a_ gift of 
1,500 children’s books through the good 
offices of the Toronto Public Libraries. This 
gesture of friendship from Canada arose owing 
to Bethnal Green’s report, entitled, ‘* What 
are children reading to-day?” The report 
was widely circulated in Toronto, appeals 
were made for books, with this result. 
CHESTERTON has arranged a_ second 
series of leétures on Derbyshire and a 
list of new books added to the Lending 
Department was published in September. 
From Scotland comes a seleét list of books on 
education from CLYDEBANK, with an in- 
troduction by Mr. Harry R. Low, Principal 
Lecturer in Education at Jordanhill Training 
Centre, Glasgow, who States that ‘‘ The 
people of Clydebank have an extensive range 
of the most worthwhile and recent literature 
in this field. [t is safe to say that there is no 
community of comparable size in Scotland or 
in Great Britain that has a better equipped or 
more authoritative library of this nature. It 
is a colleétion which will be the env y of much 
larger towns.” This list wil! help librarians 
in their choice of books on education. Also a 
syllabus of public lectures for the winter 
session, with good lecturers including James 
Barke, the author of a couple of novels on the 
life of Robert Burns; and another syllabus 
from Clydebank from the Society known as 
the Clydebank Public Library Literary and 
Philosophical Society, of which the Hon. 
Secretary is Mr. J. B. Purdie, the Librarian. 
COVENTRY’S ‘Some New Books” for 
September contains an excellent selection with 
notes on the Coventry and Warwickshire 
Collection; the George Eliot Colleéion; 


j LUTTERWORTH 


Forthcoming Publications 


Eyes of Faith 
PAUL S. MINEAR 
| Most of us render the Bible ineffective by adapting it to our 
| purpose. ‘|! have sought to correct this perversion in two 
ways: by making the reader aware of the perspective 
within which che Biblical message exerted its original 
| power, and by making him aware of his own, modern, 
non-Biblical perspective."’ Dy. 8vo., 320 pp., cloth. 15s. 


Pascal and Kierkegaard 
DENZIL PATRICK 

The author's purpose is not merely biographical. He 
compares the conception and execution of the two men’s 
evangelical tasks. ‘‘ A most stimulating and useful book."’ 
—Professor John Baillie. Dy. 8vo., Vol. |, 256 pp. 15s. | 

Vol. I, 432 pp. 25s. || 


General 


| 
| The World of Living Green | 
KATHLEEN MADGE 

Miss Madge is scientifically accurate in dealing with the 
details of plant life, but her work is written with the pen 
of a poet. Delightfully illustrated in black and white by 
Stanley Herbert. Dy. 8vo., 128 pp., cloth. 8s. 6d. \| 


Weeding the Flower-Patch | 
FLORA KLICKMANN i| 
A new “ Flower-Patch "' book. Cr. 8vo., 228 pp. 7s. 6d. | 


Write for Lists 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS | 


HALLIWICK COURT PARADE, FRIERN BARNET, N.12 | 


the Angela Brazil Colleétion ; and the Bartlett 
Collection of Cycling Literature. ‘‘ New 
Leaf” number 2, the magazine of the DOVER 
Public Library and Museum, contains an 
editorial on the Library Association Con- 
ference. GLASGOW has produced a good 
list of leétures with seleéted books on the 
subjeét of the lectures. The winter’s activities 
are now in full swing: HORNSEY’S consist 
of a Literary Circle, a Gramophone Society 
and the usual syllabus of leétures and story- 
hours for children. ‘‘ There’s always some 
thing on” at ISLINGTON: Film Shows, 
Gramophone Club, Public Speaking, Art in 
Everyday Life, Literary and Debating Society, 
Music Lovers’ Club, Painting and Drawing 
Classes (Senior and Junior), Signposts to 
Modern Reading, Current Affairs, etc., ‘rather 
a heavy list. LEICESTER’S also have 
film-leétures in the Southfields Library, with 
a reading list. LEYTON have a Play-Reading 
Group, Gramophone Recitals, Film Shows, 
Exhibitions, etc., and for the children Mr. S. C. 
Dedman, the Children’s Librarian, is to give 
a series of half-hour stories, the Junior Play- 
Reading Group is to resume its meetings after 
a most successful opening season last winter. 
MIDDLESBROUGH’S “ Book List and 
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Bulletin,” No. 30, with its usual features, has 
been received. The staff of MITCHAM has 
compiled a “Guide to Modern Fiction 
Writers” under headings : General Seleétion, 
Lighter Selection, Country Stories, Family 
Chronicles, Fantasy and Ghost — Stories, 
Deteétive Stories, Sea and Ships, Adventure, 
Western Stories, Historical Novels, Short 
Stories, Humour and Satire: the authors’ 
names are given only. NEWCASTLE- 
UPON-TYNE have issued a ‘* Seleét List of 
Books on Structural Engineering,” with short 
annotations, also a “ Seleét List of Books on 
Plastics.” PADDINGTON opens a Children’s 
Book-Week with some good speakers, in- 
cluding Bernard Newman on “ Spies” and a 
quiz is to be conducted by Wilfred (‘ Have-a 
Go”) Pickles of the B.B.C., which will be 
recorded for broadcasting. The ST. PAN- 
CRAS JOURNAL, Nos. 3 and 4 have been 
received; Mr. Sinclair continues his articles 
concerning famous folk in the story of St. 
Pancras. No. 3 deals with the early days of 
Ellen Terry, with a portrait, an extraét from 
an anonymous book recently published on 
|]. B. Priestley, who lived in the Borough for 
a time in the house at one time occupied by 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge; St. Pancras has 
now a Gramophone Record Library available 
to approved local societies, schools, youths’ 
clubs, etc. It consists of over seven hundred 
records; St. Pancras is the first London 
authority to inaugurate such a service ; article 
No. 4 of the famous folk of St. Pancras is the 
Story of Sir Oliver Le nudge who Studied here 
and whose bust by Charles | Allen is portrayed 
on the cover; Miss Dorothy Stein, a member 
of the staff who has just returned from a three 
months’ visit to the United States, writes, 
‘*\ St. Pancras Reader looks at America”; 
there is also an article on ‘Animal Stamps ” 
by B. Middleton. SWINTON AND PENDLE- 
BURY Bulletin for August has an article by 
James Lansdale Hodson on “ Books [ Value,” 
and the September issue contains Dorothy 
Whipple’s reminiscences of ‘ The Public 
Library,” and a programme ot leétures, etc. 
“ New Books,” the magazine of the TOTTEN 
Public Libraries, with notes and 
comments"; the books are listed according 
to subjects with a quotation from a standard 
author under each heading, and members of 
the staff describe the books they like best. 
SALE is showing ‘** Information Films,” with 


a reading list’ SOUTHPORT’S Quarterly 


Bulletin contains an article on *‘ The Adminis- 


\ckers, 
TWICKENHAM’S list of lecturers 
WILLESDEN 
have issued a select list on books in the 
libraries on ‘ Housing and Town Planning.” 


trative Department,” by Margery 
A.L.A. 


has ** Notes on the Leéturers.” 


Library Reports 


By Herserr C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 
Bermonpsey Public Libraries.—Report for 
two years, 1945-1947. Chief Librarian, 
James D. Stewart, M.B.E., F.L.A. Total 
Stock, 91,643. Additions, 7,784. With 
drawals, 4,324. Total Issues, 597,063. 

Borrowers, 13,217. Branches, 3. 

* No Dockets Needed lo Furnish Your Mind.” 
So runs the slogan on the cover of this Report, giving 
one an idea that this must be something different. 
It is. Instead of the usual dry-as-dust facts, tigures and 
Statistics so inseparable, it seems, from annual reports, 
here is a dozen pages of useful information on the work 
of the Libraries during the past two years, written in a 
wisecracking Style, and served up with reproduétions 
of illustrations from‘ Punch" various daily 
papers. Oh, ves! Statistics are there, but one feels 
compelled to read them as the introduction leading 
up to them is too good to be missed. Amid the chuckles 
one finds that book circulation, which mounted so 
rapidly during the later war years, shows no sign of 
flagging and in the past year reached record heights, 
with a total 101,759 above the previous year. Many 
items of extension work have been resumed, while 
new innovations include a translation service ; foreign 
language classes with the aid of a Linguaphone ; and a 
hospital library service. Visions of the future include a 
vrarn »ph« yne record library, and concerts of recorded 
music. Altogether so refreshing and readable is this 
report that one is tempted to suggest it should have 
finished with a signature tune: ‘* Here's to the Next 
lime.” 

HotBorn Public Libraries—Annual Report, 
1946-1947. Borough Librarian, james Swift, 
\.L.A. Population (est.), 23,700. Rate, 
3.76d. Income from Rate, £22,303. Total 
Stock, 30,840. Additions, 10,729. With- 
drawals, 10,476. Total Issues, 183,797. 
Borrowers, 5,159. Extra Tickets, 4,605. 
1 Branch. 

The vear here reviewed may be regarded as one of 
the most decisive in the history of the Library service. 
Development and re-organisation have transferred the 
service from a very ineffective machine to one capable 
of playing its part to the full in the cultural and recrea 
tional lite of the citizens of the Borough. Outworn 
restrictive regulations have been removed and replaced 
by a code based on a generous interpretation of modern 
public library requirements. At long last “ open- 
access "" has been introduced into the Central Lending 
Library, and the Stock greatly improved. The Reference 
Library has been refurnished and its stock overhauled. 
\ gramophone record library has been established. 
rhese are the main items of the development plan so 
far put into operation by Mr. Swift, the newly appointed 
Borough Librarian, and he is to be congratulated on 
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the excellent job he has made of it. Public interest 
in the service has grown enormously since the reorgani 
sation and a record number of citizens are now constant 
users of the various departments. Book circulation 
showed an increase of 23,350 when compared with the 


previous vear Mr. James Swift, formerly Chief 


Librarian of Swindon, took up his appointment in 

June last, and proceeded to recruit additional Stati, 

securing several highly efficient and well-trained 

librarians. This Report is made doubly interesting by 
the inclusion of a number of “ before and “ after” 
photographs of various departments. 

Preston, Harris Public  Library.—Annual 
Report, 1946-47. Borough Librarian, \ane A. 
Downton, M.A., P.L.A. Population (est.), 
114,070. Rate, 7.026d. Income from Rate, 
£20,445. Total Stock, 125,923. Additions, 
14,646. Withdrawals, 10,740. Total Issues, 
619,124. Borrowers, 23,648; extra tickets, 
13,379. 1 Branch. 

This is Miss Downton’s first report since she 
succeeded the late Mr. Joseph Pomfret as Borough 
Librarian. Mr. Pomfrey died suddenly in February, 
1944, after having filled the post of Borough Librarian 
since 1928. Miss Downton prefaces her report with a 
résum* of the problems she had to face upon her 
appointment ; the progress since made, and a forecast 
of future development. The re-organisation of the 
Central Lending Department was the tirst problem to 
be tackled, and the result is a bright, attraétive and 
modernized department, pleasing to all beholders and 
vreatly benetitting both Staff and readers. ‘The general 
public have taken a greater interest in the Library than 
ever before, as the actual number of readers now 
enrolled is the highest ever attained. Book circulation, 
while not reaching the aggregate of the previous year, 
was yet far above the total for the last pre-war year. 
class of non-tiétion has shown a Steady increase, 
but the fiétion total fell below that of last year. Junior 
issues were well in advance of the vear before, and there 
was a slight increase in the number of books consulted 
in the Reference Library. A Librarian has been put in 
charge of the Lending Library, and trained Librarians 
in charge of the Reference and Junior Libraries are 
being appointed. It is hoped to re-organise the 
Reference Library during the present year. 

PenGE Public Libraries.—Annual Report, 
1946-47. Librarian, H. Christopher. Total 
Stock, 33,389. Additions, 1,686. With- 
drawals, 3,523. Total Issues, 265,775. 
Borrowers, 5,767. 

Great changes have taken place in the Libraries 
during the year just closed, including the complete 
re-organisation of the departments, and the introduction 
of many new services. The Library was closed for one 
week only while Structural alterations were carried out. 
The Lending and Reference seétions now form one new 
department, and the junior library now occupies the 


room formerly used to house the reference colleétion. . 


By these alterations more space for readers, and better 
supervision for the Staff has been obtained, while the 
layout of bookstacks and furniture has been made much 
more attractive. Appreciation of these changes by the 
public is apparent by the record use made of all depart 
ments. Book circulation reached the record total of 
over a quarter of a million for the first time in the 


THE COLCLOUGH CHRONICLE 


VOLUME Ii 


JOYCE THOMAS 


(Sir Samuel Joyce Thomas) 
Readers of ‘Red Roses "' will be eager to know what 
happened to Evelyn 
Limited Edition of ‘‘ Evelyn’’ now printing and 
ready in December. 
Price To avoid disappointment reserve your copy 
12/6 by sending P.O. for 126 direct to the 
publishers 4 
HOCAGE HOUSE PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
67, WATLING STREET, LONDON, €E.C.4. 


history of the Libraries. Among the new services 
introduced are a music circle and gramophone record 
library; a language group, using the Linguaphone 
method ; motorist’s library, picture colleétion, toddler's 
colleétion, and a scheme of book delivery to the aged and 
infirm. As suitable accommodation could not be found 
it was not possible to go forward with the suggested 
part-time branch library in the High Street area. A 
guide to the libraries has been prepared and is issued to 
all new readers. 


Book Seleétion Guid 
A Decriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
GENERAL 
\aronovircu (S. and K.) Crisis in Kenya. 
Lawrence & Wishart. ros. 6d. net. 

The authors have a plan for an economic and 
political advance tor the colony. ‘The plight of the 
native peasantry is examined and an outline is given of 
agrarian reform and a scheme for creating 140,000 new 
jobs outside agriculture. The authors plead for a new 
anti-imperialistic policy and think that the Socialist 
government has followed the Tory imperialistic policy ; 
also that peace would be safeguarded by full co-operation 
with the U.S.S.R. The authors ask, Who gains from 
fhe policy of imperialism ? and answer, “ Not the 
British people, but at all times the financiers and 
industrialists who Stand behind the Tory Party.’”’ This 
is a book for all who want to understand colonial 
problems. A short bibliography is added. 
\nastratic PrintrinG. Desc. by Edgar Allan 

Poe in 1845. Chicago, Silver Quoin. 

This essay appeared in The Broadway Journal, New 
York, in 1845, when Poe was its editor. He was most 
enthusiastic for this Style of printing now so much 
used for reprinting rare reference books. The article 
will appeal to those interested in the history of printing 
for it rarely appears in a colleétion of Poe's works. 
Only one hundred and fifty copies have been printed 
by James M. Dille at the Silver Quoin Press, Chicago ; 
the type is Baskerville and the paper is Mohawk 
\rtemis. 

\suiey (Clifford W.) The Ashley Book of 
Knots. Illus. Faber. £2 12s. 6d. net. 

Every library in the country and every library 

branch should possess and treasure this exhaustive 
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INTENSIVE 
print 


century of 
tinal 


has taken halt a 
Inception to its 


which 
from its 


work, 
Study 
Burt libraries will form only a small percentare of these 


form m 


whe can profit by the information contained in it 
Proverbially it is mooted that no woman can produce 
a fool-proof knot, but here one and all can learn about 


every practical knot, what it looks like, who uses it, 


where it comes from and how to tie it. Something 
to learn because there are 3,900 knots and 7,000 
drawings illustrative of them. Even sailors, who 


surely have a priority of knowledge on the subject, 
will here find something new to puzzle over. The 
text runs beside the drawings, making reference casy. 
\ useful bibliography, a and a full index 
complete this.comprehensive work. 
Barcuetor (Denzil) The Game Goes On. 
Fyre & Spottiswoode. tos. 6d. net. 

The “game” is the game of cricket and Mr. 
Batchelor gives many pictures of the past. The 
of success of three outstanding cricketing perse malities 


vlossary 


secret 


is shown and vivid eve-witness accounts of some famous 
\ book which will delight 


matches and tight tinishes 

the cricket-loving public 

Berman (H. D.) The 
Pitman. 6s. od. net. 

This introduétion for in its third 
edition, has been a favourite with the investing public 
1933 Iixcellent advice is given to the in 
experienced investor and he need not be puzzled with 
the jargon of the Stock Exchange ; “ bulls,”’ bears,” 
etc., are explained and the functions of jobbers. The 
book is provided with a glossary and the nicknames 
of Stocks and shares 
Brier BloGRAPHIES. 
3d. each net. 

This lives of the 
following and is contined to 32 pages cach: Abraham 
Lincoln, by McEwan Lawson; William Wilberforce, 
by M. Hennell; John Wesley, by Jessie Powell; 
Thomas John Barnardo, also by Powell. It is 
intended to publish more in the same series outlining 
the lives and achievements of pioneers and reformers 


Stock Exchange. 


investors, now 


since 


Nos. 5-8. Lutterworth. 


series gives outlines of the 


Jessic 


trom the sixteenth century 
Bunker (C.) Who’s Who in 
St. Botolph. 7s. 6d. net. 

Short biographical details of the M.Ps. of the 

their political 

with procedure, lists of 

Ministers, ete The Members 

tilled in the questionnaire which formed the basis for 


Parliament. 


Parliament showing record, 
Parliamentary 


majority of the 


present 
notes on 
ureat 


these biographies 


Capoux (C. |.) Philip of Spain and the Nether- 


lands. Lutterworth Press. 18s. od. net. 
The sub-titk of this book by the Mackennal 
Protessor ot Church History at Manstield Colleve, 
Oxford, reads, “ An essay on moral judgments in 
history.’ lhe author regards some books written in 


recent years sugyesting that neither the Inquisition nor 
Philip were as black as they were painted and glossing 
over moral judgments and disallowing all concern with 
Philip's moral charatter as being wrong \s Dr. 


Remer says in his The Dutch Nation an Historical 
\ tua) lo the historian it matters litth what Philip 
was: he must know what Philip did or tried to do.” 


Dr. Cadoux combats this Statement and defends the 
traditional moral judgment and makes the point that 
himself from making moral 


no historian can 


excuse 


judyments upon the events of which he writes. Chapters 
deal with the character of the Inquisition ; the personal 
charaéter of Philip I; the personal character of William 
of Oranye, ete., and a chronological table. 
Droop (]. P.) The University Press of Liver- 
University Press of Liverpool. 
2s. 6d. net. 
rhe author States that no record of the institution 
of the Press exists and the history of the Press has been 
compiled from its Minutes in so far as they have been 
kept. The first detinite move was made in 1899 and 
the book gives a catalogue of all its publications up 
to the vear 1946, arranged in chronological order. 
Eusas (M. J.) Housing and the Family. 
Meridian Books. 8s. 6d. net. 
This is Number One of the “* One World Books "’ 


pe 


series. The author, Dr. Elsas, is an expert on housing, 
whose first book, “* Housing before the War and 
\fter,”” has been a success. The present book is 


“ based on a housing survey which is the result of a 
questionnaire sent out by the Population Investigation 
Committee to a number of urban and rural com 
munities.” Chapters deal with the number and ages 
of existing houses ; sizes and conditions of dwellings ; 
housing policy magnitude of housing 

\ bibliography and index are included. 

GARDNER (Arthur) Western Highlands. 
Batsford. 1 1s. od. net. 

For many years the author wandered among the 
lovely scenery of the Western Highlands and wrote 
two books about it which are now out of print. In the 
present volume he has amalgamated all that was best 
in them, made additions, and illustrated the text with 
300 beautiful pictures, reproduced from photographs 
in the main seleéted from the work of his own camera. 
rhe letterpress describes in detail the art of making 
the utmost of the pictorial value of the scene, and the 
result is a truly magnificent collection of beauty spots, 
faithfully rendered in the special locality with which it 
deals. A book for every library. 

Hounriey (John) British Film Music. 
Robinson. 17s. 6d. net. 

lhis is not in the main “ a discussion on the theory 
of tilm music,"’ writes the author, but an attempt to 
assess the value and place of music in the British tilm 
industry from the faéts. He mentions over a hundred 
composers with the films they have scored, a list of 
gramophone records and an account of the history 
of tilm music. The foreword is by Muir Mathieson, 
contributions are by R. Vaughan Williams and Louis 
Levy and a symposium is included by many writers 
on “ Film Music,” a Biographical Index, and Dance 
Bands in British Films. ‘There is a short bibliography 
but no index. The 24 illustrations are from photographs 
and add interest to this descriptive introduétion to 
composers, musical directors, sound engineers and 
the other personnel connected with the art. 

JAmt: Salaman and Absal. An Allegory 
translated from the Persian by Edward 
Fitzgerald. 1856. Col. illus. by E. A. Cox. 
F. Lewis. 25s. od. net. 

Lovers of Fitzgerald’s ‘‘ Omar Khayyam” will 
welcome this beautifully produced translation of Jami. 
In an interesting letter to Professor Cowell his ‘‘ Master 
in Persian,” Fitzgerald, writing in 1856, describes the 
Struéture and inner significance of the Persian couplets, 


needs, ctc, 


Illus. 


Illus. 
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\n interesting notice of Jami's lite is drawn from 
Rosenzweig’s Biography of the poet. The edition is 
limited to 1,000 copies and is printed on English 
handmade paper. Jami was born 4.p. 1414 in Jam, 
a little town of Khorasan, where he usually resided and 
eventually died there in 1492. Retiring for a course of 
Sufi instruction he stayed in solitude so long that on 
his return he had almost lost the art of speaking. At 
length he became a Sufi doétor and wrote poetry, some 
of which is here presented. He was much honoured 
in his life-time and his poetry is much admired in the 
Last. 

LACHMANN (Kurt) The Renaissance of the 

Individual. Charles Skilton. 7s. 6d. net. 

In concise form Mr. Lachmann endeavours to 
tabulate the individual rights of man, to defend man's 
personality, and to save him from an encroachment 
upon his liberty whilst affording him adequate legal 
protection, No mean task this, and he fulfils it, as far 
as it can be fultilled in so small a compass, with 
admirable persistence. The book is divided into three 
parts, the first of which, published originally in 1945, 
deals with The Rights of the Individual the Sovereignty 
of the State and Universal Law. Part two is divided 
into three seétions, the Union of Man, Federal Union 
and The Federated Whole. Moral Aspeéts of Economic 
JuStice is dealt with in Part three and a short Epilogue 
summarises some of the dangers of the present time. 
LAMBERT (Lydia) Pushkin, Poet and Lover. 

Francis Aldor. 15s. od. net. 

biography of Russia's greatest poct has been 
translated from the French by Willard R. Trask. 
Pushkin was killed in a duel over the woman he loved 
by his own brother-in-law. He was a great lover 
he confessed to a friend that she was his one hundred 
and third aflair. However, his love affairs did not 
prevent-him from writing his immortal poems. His 
tirst poems were published before he was fifteen; 
a diplomat when only cighteen; and when twenty 
tive he was dismissed and banished to his mother's 
eState, and two years later sent to Moscow where he 
was placed under the Czar’s personal censorship. 
Before that he had written “ Boris Godunov " and 
tollowed later with “ Eugen Onegin.” His work is 
produced in eleven volumes. 

MENDELSSOHN (Felix) Letters. Ed. by G. 
Selden-Goth. [llus. Paul Elek. 16s. od. net. 

This seleétion has been chosen from Mendelssohn's 
letters to his family and friends in new or revised 
translations. His travels at home and abroad brought 
him into contact with the best European and English 
society, and his letters exhibit a lively interest in what 
ever he saw or heard. Some are illustrated with his 
sketches which have been reproduced in the book. 
There is a short bibliography and a full index of 
names 
MonraGuE (Noel) Printing Management. 

Sylvan Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

This book gives the necessary fundamental 
knowledge which every manager of a printing eStablish- 
ment should possess. In addition, it is also a text-book 
for the Student and should prove most helpful for the 
master-printer in the legal, financial and other knowledge 
he must necessarily have for the successful conduét of 
his business. The author is well qualitied for his task : 
he ts the Instruétor in Industrial \dministration at the 
London School of Printing. \ bibliography is given 
with each chapter. 


LONDON 
Gerrard 5660 ( 16 tines ) 


Moore (Mary F.) Maori Piéture. Illus. 
Sylvan Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

Both young and old will be fascinated by this 
description of how the Maoris came to New Zealand, 
their customs, manners, languaye and gods. Though 
presented in the form of ti€étion the historical data are 
fact. Mrs. Prosser, who has come from New Zealand, 
invites Joe Hammond to the house at Brackenbury, 
where she is spending a holiday in the Lake District. 
Joe is eleven years old and he absorbs her tales of Maori 
life with delighted attention. The appropriate illustra- 
tions are reproduced from scraper-board drawings by 
Biro. 

MUENSTERBERGER (W.) Vincent Van Gogh: 
Drawings, Pastels, Studies. Illus. Falcon 


Press. {1 1s. od. net. 

Dr. Muensterberger has a specialist's knowledge 
of Van Gogh's work and has delivered leétures on 
him in Holland, Sweden, England and other parts in 
Europe. The book contains reproduétions in mono- 
chrome and colour of some of his work which is 
almost entirely unknown in England and only slightly 
in Holland. The drawings are from the Dutch, 
Belgian, French and Paris periods. The author's 
introduction gives interesting account of the 
artist's life, work and genius. 

NeILson (G. A.) Winning the Child for Christ. 
Illus. Pickering. 6s. od. net. 

These objeét lessons illustrated by the author will 
he found most useful t6 one who has to address a 
juvenile audience. The Stories, which are taken from 
the Bible, are short but can be claborated if desired. 
The author's object is to help the teacher “ in the 
noble task of winning the child for Christ.” 
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(M. and SrronG (BE. P.) Records 
Management and Filing Operations. lus. 
McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. £1 os. od. net. 

For “ big business " in these days of new Staff and 
willing learners, here is an ideal book for Study. It tells 
how to manage the files for quick service—by no means 
as casy as it sounds-—and includes a praétical method of 
retaining important letters and documents and discard 
ing others as they become out-of-date or superseded by 
current matter. Even more important, perhaps, is the 
indexing of all such material, for that is the secret of 
ordered arrangement, enabling the business man or 
woman to lay hands on a required paper without loss 
of time or undignified searching which usually ends in 
irritation and sometimes even in defeat. Three chapters 
deal exclusively with Preparing Records for Filing, two 
for the aétual filing and others with Transferring, 
Statistics, training and personnel. The joint authors arc 
both experts in their different branches of knowledge 
of management. From 1940 to 1946 Miss Odell served 
the Federal Government as procedural analyst con 
sultant in her special subjeét, and Dr. Strong has been 
conneéted with the Universities of Harvard, lowa and 
New York \lthough American methods may be to 
some extent different to those in this country, many 
improvements and ideas may be gleaned from this 
llent business manual 


Putts (Godfrey E.) The Transmission of 


the Faith. Lutterworth. 10s. 6d. net. 

The author. who was lately Professor of Missions, 
Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, spent twenty-five 
years as a missionary in India In all, he has had 
forty-four vears of varied experience and his book 
should be read by all interested in missions. 
PHILLIPS (Stanley) Stamp Collecting. Illus. 

Sampson Low. tos. 6d. net. 

Phis most helpful guide to philatelists is now in its 
sixth edition, thoroughly revised and brought up to 
dat \ new plate illustrates some of the war and 
victory Stamps. Philatelic terms in three languages, 
the translation of the Stamp inscriptions, the meaning 
of overprints, Stamp currencies are explained 
PRIVACY AND THE Press. Ed. H. M. Hyde. 

Illus. Butterworth. 6s. od. net. 

\n account of the recent libel action when the 
Daily Mirror photographer had entered uninvited to a 
wedding reception and took a photograph after being 
told not to do so by the bridegroom \ caustic 
comment on the photographer's action was made in 
the Juttice of the Peace and Lacal Government Revie 
The defendants won their case The book gives a 
complete report of the proceedings and the speeches 
made by the counsel on both sides 
Retp (Alexander) Steps to a Viewpoint. 

Dakers. §s. od. net. 

The first collection of Mr. Reid's poems to be 
published, some of which have appeared in The 
I nmr, The Scots Review and clsewhere The poems 
have heen seleéted by the poet himself and che following 


verse from a poem shows Mr. Reid's style 


\ Zoo 


Little grey seal, do you dream 2? Do you dream ? 
Holding your head so Still 

That's on the lieht of the setting sun 
up behind the hill 


One or two ot the poems deal with Scottish subjects 


and one is in Braid Scots 


SHEEAN (Vincent) This House against This 
House. Macmillan. 16s. od. net. 

The author is well entitled to write of the period 
leading to the second world war and of that war itself, 
for he spent the years in a variety of countries which 
were involved in it. This is especially true of the years 
1942 to 1944 during which he held a commission in the 
intelligence branch of the Air Force. During these 
years he Studied not only the various countries through 
which he passed but the local conditions, the person 
alitics with whom he came in contaét and the general 
trend of events both bad and good. Told in simpk 
lanvuage, with many a personal note, this work is 
something more than a war record. It is a passionate 
attempt to explain the causes that led up from the 
rreaty of Versailles to the arid years in between the two 
“reat wars, to see and appreciate the historical import 
of what has happened and to foreshadow what will 
occur in the future when conditions such as exist 
today have reached a more settled aspeét and the will 
to be free-born, it is to be hoped, will have re-asserted 
itselt \ppendicies deal with The Wilson and The 
Roosevelt Principles, being the joint declaration 
known as The Atlantic Charter. There is no index. 
Tren (J. H.) Studies on the History of Roman 

Sea-Power in Republican Times. North 
Holland Pub. Co., Amsterdam. {1 §s. od. 
net. 

Ihe author is Protessor of \ncient History in the 
University of Utrecht. In his pretace he modestly 
writes, “* This book is of a somewhat odd, provisional 
character. When some years ago | began my researches 
in the sphere of Roman maritime history, it was my 
bold intention to write a complete history of Roman 
sea-power in republican times; but soon became 
painfully aware, that for the present such a_ vast 
enterprise could not well be realized from the lack of 
preliminary analytical Studies.”” However, Professor 
Vhicl has produced an excellent book written in the 
vears 1942-44 notwithstanding the fact that the Hun 
terrorists exercised their worst on Holland then. He 
was detained as a hostage for some time and was 


unable to discharge his public duties. The Englisu 
version is his own and is well done The assertioh 
that the Romans were land-lubbers is only partly 
true so is that the * Dutch are sea-doys.”” Horace 
wrote of navigation as being in flat detiance of the holy 
order of things Plautus’s sailors and merchants 
used to thank the gods when Neptune spared them 
once more. Chapters deal with the Romans and 
the sea; sea-power in the second Punic war; Roman 
naval warfare from 201 to 167 B.c.; the problem of the 
corvus., The book, which is excellently produced and 


provided with a bibliography and index, is dedicated 
to the memory of his friend and fellow historian, 
Dr. |. W. Berkelbach v. d. Sprenkel, “ one of those 
brave ‘ illegal’ tighters who saved the honour of our 


country during the German occupation.’ 
Tue Biste Concorpance. Ed. 
D. M. Miller. Lutterworth Press. 5s. od. net. 
Concordances like Cruden’s give only — the 
occurrence of words but this book is arranged on 
another system and vives subjeét-headings such as 
Miracles, Ingratitude, the Jews, Industry, Idolatry, the 
Gospel, ete \ most useful book tor the busy Christian 
vorker and the missionary The book has lone been 
out of print and its re-issue, with additions, should be 


widely welcomed 
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UnpErRwoop (A, C.) A History of the English 
Baptists. Illus. Kingsgate Press. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

The author holds an eminent place among the 
Baptists and has written an interesting account of what 
the Baptists have achieved from their earliest history 
up to the present. The Story is contined to England, 
the Scottish and Welsh churches being mentioned only 
in so far as they come into the story of the English 
churches. Accounts are given of the First General 
Baptists ; the First Particular Baptists ; the persecution 
of Puritanism by Archbishop Laud and the renewed 
persecution in Charles the Second’s time. The index 
is good and the indexer’s name is given: a seleé 
bibliography of original sources; a list of general 
histories ts provided and portraits of prominent Baptists. 
THe Untrep Narions Associarion YEAR- 

Book. 1947. Ed. by H. R. Madol. 


Hutchinson. {1 5s. od. net. 

The official year book of the U.N.A. It contains 
all the information one may want about U.N., its 
task, etc. Also the international documents; the 
Charter of the United Nations; the governments of 
all §5 members of the U.N.; the results of the First 
\ssembly in New York; the Luxembourg Charter, 
ete. \ book which should be found in every reference 
department. 
WANLEss (Alexander) Spinning A-Z. 

Jenkins. 2s. 6d. net. 
rhis is complementary to the author's Threadline 
1BC published last year, and follows the same 

plan giving the result of his twenty-five years’ experience. 
The matter is arranged alphabetically and deals with 
such subjects as artificial lures, hooks, vaffs, rods, etc. 
\lthough the book is small it contains about 12,000 
words, 


Tue Wor.p’s 


Illus, 


RAILways AND How THry 
Work. I[llus. Odham’s Press. 8s. 6d. net. 

\ fine railway pi¢ture book. From the Under- 
vround to Mountain Railways. From England to the 
Far East and Australia. All are described and piétured. 
Boys will enjoy reading of the latest mechanical marvels 
ot transport by rail, but, as it is a well known faét that 
fathers enjoy, equally with their sons, the model rail 
ways which form a part of the play-room in many 
homes, it is certain that they will equally appreciate 
the 250 reproduétions and the text which accompanies 
them and that the volume will form a desirable wift 
to those youngsters who long for expensive models 
they cannot at the moment possess. 

FICTION 
LANE (Jane) London Goes to Heaven. Dakers. 
1os. 6d. net. 

The upheaval in London life during the eleven 
vears between the execution of Charles I and the 
Restoration in 1660 is pictured here with fidelity and 
vusto, Samuel Gufthn, freeman of London, and his 
tamily are typical of conditions existing domestically 
during these dreary years. Samuel's wife is dead, 


his eldest son, Tom, has been caught by the press-gang 
and becomes a soldier in the New Model Army, and his 
daughter, Sarah, has fallen in love with a man much 
beneath her and thus earned her father’s undying wrath. 
Samuel, who keeps a tavern, has a keen sense of class 
and knows when to serve a customer in a silver tankard, 
a pewter can or a common wooden mazer. 


Family 


troubles combined with those in the political situation 

are enough to phase anybody, and it is to be wondered 

at that Samuel lives through his troubles and rejoices 

at last in the new order of things. Miss Lane has a 

Strong sense of historical and dramatic values. 

(Agnes M.) Huguenot Wedding. 
Lutterworth Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

From the brightly coloured jacket which shows the 
heroine jumping out of an attic window to escape her 
pursuers to the last page where she “ rode on smiling 
into the morning light,”’ Stirring events of the massacre 
of the Huguenots on Saint Bartholomew's Eve fill 
this exciting historical novel. The background is 
well piétured and the charatters are lifelike in this 
quickly-moving tale. 

Propper (Milton) Murders in 
Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

This thrilling deteétive Story opens with Viétor 
Watson, the viétim of a car accident, lying dying in 
hospital on New Year’s Eve. His cousin, Eugene 
Talbot, offers a blood transfusion but before the 
operation on Watson, Talbot was found murdered in 
the hospital grounds. An innocent man was arrested 
on suspicion and his fiancée appealed to Tommy 
Rankin, the famous detective, who took up the case 
which was much complicated owing to blackmail, 
more murders, an abduétion, etc. However, the famous 
detective brings the Story to a satistaétory ending. 
Taport (George) Original Sin. London and 

New York, Boardman. 9s. 6d. net. 

To the reader who cares to Study the effects of a 
sand storm which lasts tive days in the Near East, here 
is a remarkable piéture. It leads to murder, grim and 
realistic, and the sordid and trivial detail which 
accumulates before the final tragedy are drawn by the 
hand of a master. 

Tromson (A. A.) and Cary (F. L.) Murder at 
the Ministry. Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Theta Screen was a very important war 
invention. Its inventor, Sir James Reid, was murdered, 
and if it had not been for the charwoman, Mrs. 
MacIntyre, Scotland Yard would have had to write off 
the case as one of their rare failures. 

JUVENILE 

ALLAN (Luke) Blue Pete to the 
Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

This is the fifteenth of Blue Pete's escapades 
correét us if we are wrong—and the thrills it evokes 
do not lessen. Pete has so many notches on his guns 
that if he scored any more it would mean a new gun. 
Indians and Mounties play opposing parts in this story 
of a great rescue. 

HANN (Mrs. A. C. Osborn) More Fun in the 
Country. Illus. Lutterworth Press. 6s. od. 
net. 

Peter and Prue are taken from town to live in the 
country in a small thatched cottage. Mrs. Hann was so 
successful with the first Story of the red-haired, bluc- 
eyed kiddies, that she has written a sequel in which they 
enjoy still more fun. A very good story for children. 
Fiery Favourrre Srortes. Ed. Ernest 

Hl. Hayes. Tllus. Carwal Publications, 


45. 6d. net. 
Stories for the young from Biblical texts. 


Sequence, 
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Jenkins (Mabel) Tea ‘Time Stories. Illus. 
Sylv an Press. 3s. 6d. net. 

Miss Jenkins has made use of some of the old 
sayings out of which to make entertaining Stories. 
For instance, she goes far to prove that sometimes 
\ Worm can Turn, A Pig can Fly and even an elephant 
may be able to remember. Children will love the tales 
and the funny drawings by Derrick Harris. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

rut \MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
BULLETIN, September, 1947..- BOOKS TO COME, 
September and Oétober, 1947 BRITISH BOOK 
NEWS, Oétober, 1947 THE LIBRARIAN AND 
BOOK WORLD, September and , Oétober, 1947. 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT, September-Oétober, 
1947.- THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, September 1 and 
1947 rHI LIBRARY Ol CONGRESS 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL, \ugust, 1947. 
MEDICAL BOOKMAN, Odétober, 1t947.—-MORI 
BOOKS: THE BULLETIN OF THE BOSTON 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, September, 1947.—NEW 
ZEALAND LIBRARIES, July and August, 1947 
OUTPOST rHE MAGAZINE OF THE SOUTH- 
WEST DIVISION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS, September, 1947. 
NOWADAYS, Vol 1, No. 3, Autumn, 1947. 
VOICE OF THE WORLD, a quarterly Seleétion of 
Broadcasts of all Nations, Vol. 1, No. 2. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 

THe Liprary Worwp.” 

CLASSIFICATION AND DispLay 

Sir,—Life is not long enough to allow in- 
dulgence of duelling between Dr. Savage and 
me. | wrote my review of his book, inadequate 
as it was, in good faith and in admiration for 
its qualities, as he knows. What I wrote | 
truc. Since, however, Dr. 
Savage asks me a few questions, he is entitled 
to an answer. Moreover, | would not rob him 
of any Weggish glee his isolation may afford 
him. He has that position amongst us which 
allows him to flagellate us as he will. His one 
great defect in my eyes is that he has never 
learned the one lesson I think every librarian 
ought to learn—to suffer fools gladly, or 
those he thinks to be so. j 

| feel | had the right to suppose that when 
Silas Wegg sent for his untrained assistant, 
we were dealing with Looking Glass Land ; 
especially when he assured his viétim that he 
bibliographical 
salvation if he knew nothing whatever about 
the skilled job Wegg wanted him to undertake. 
The assertion that the Library Association 
requirements are inimical to good work, con 


believe to be 


would be certain only of 


tradicts the labours of all who for more than 
a century have worked at the subject and is most 
untair to candidates. Its expression in a series 


of Manuals which bears the name, and appar- 
ently has the approval, of the Association which 
it so cynically attacks, is most unfortunate. Its 
empirical methods in the hands of any less 
skilled than Dr. Savage—and that means most 
of us—would create incredible subjeé& con- 
fusion ; would deprive librarians of apparatus 
which, even if not perfect, many generations 
have found to be workable ; would postpone 
indefinitely real library co-operation. There 
are differences enough already in the applica- 
tion of Standard schemes; there would be 
complete chaos if every librarian made his 
own book scheme by the individual synthetic 
method Dr. Savage advocates. 

For his questions. The rule “ classify by 
subject and then by form, etc.”, which I repeat 
is not illogical, false or misleading, was one 
of a series propounded by Jast in lectures at 
the London School of Economics in 1905. 
I have notes of them which were compared 
with similar notes made by the late Henry A, 
Twort who was a fellow student at that re- 
markable course. Jast, | think, got them front 
Franklin T. Barrett, who was to have given 
the course but died before it began. They come 
originally, 1 fancy, from the famous in- 
structions on assigning class numbers in the 
introduction to the D.C. 

Dr. Savage sneers at my assertion, which is 
indisputable, that any trial arrangement of 
books must be based on some order of know- 
ledge. ‘‘ There’s no reply to a philosophic 
classifier who writes like that. Of course 
there is none ; it is merely a fact.” Nor have 
I ever claimed to be a“ philosophic ” classifier 

-whatever that may mean. What I have 
asserted, and repeat, is that every classification 
of books likely to be serviceable is, at bottom, 
a classification of knowledge. It is merely 
nonsense to say that the main classes of know- 
ledge alter; they merely develop; and it ts 
merely impractical to scrap standard schemes 
because they are imperfect. The trial and 
error method is not likely to be better. 

Nor do I give any case away when | assert 
that we shall never have perfect classing until 
we have perfect classers. | was pointing out 
that the process is ultimately an art, and a 
difficult one. The adjective | used was perfeét. 

I repeat, Dr. Savage’s book is a masterpiece 
on book-display. 

52 Blenheim Crescent, Yours, etc., 

S. Croydon. W. C. Berwick SAYERs. 

[This correspondence is now closed—Edifor, 


“The Library World.” 
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